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This is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose recognized by 

yourself as a mighty one ; the being thoroughly worn out before you 

are thrown on the scrap heap ; the being a force of Nature instead of a 

feverish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that 
the world will not devote itself to making you happy. 


Objects 


The Shaw Society, founded 26th July, 1941, seeks to promote a 
wider interest in and deeper understanding of the work of Bernard 
Shaw. It meets regularly in London and New York, publishes The 
Shavian and Shavian Tracts, furnishes its members in any part of the 
world with a books supply service, is pleased to answer enquiries, 
and provides a ‘ rallying point for the co-operation and education 
of kindred spirits and a forum for their irreconcilable controversies’. 


Membership Terms 


The minimum yearly subscription for full membership is £1 (3 dollars 
in the United States), and includes free admission to most meetings 
in London. It is half-price to those under 22 giving their date of 
birth. Life membership costs 15 guineas (45 dollars). Associate 
membership at 12s. 6d. a also includes The Shavian, but is not 
available in the United States or in the London area. 

Applicants in the New York area may send their subscriptions to 
Mrs. Vera Scriabine, Honorary Director of the New York Regional 
Group, 14 Washington Place, New York 3, together with an extra 
dollar if they wish to participate in the Group's activities. 


You must always let yourself think about everything. And you must 

think about everything as it is, not as it is talked about. . . . We 

should never accept anything reverently without asking it a great many 
very searching questions. 
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We hope to publish Tut SHAVIAN quarterly throughout 1957. 
The editor is always pleased to receive articles, news, photographs, and 
letters concerning Shavian affairs, but asks correspondents to forgive 
him if he can no longer reply to their letters immediately or personally. 
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Outside the few who have —— sense, and who are equally at 


home and — estranged in all the temples of all the faiths, there is 


the multitudinous average man. 











EDITORIAL 


WE THANK THE many readers who have welcomed us in our new 


dress. They are quite right: it is not only a sign of Spring, but of 


increasing prosperity (donations to the Journal Fund are still welcome 
though!), wider recognition of our activities both inside and outside 
the Society itself, and the mounting flood of Shavian intelligence from 
all parts of the globe. As to The Shavian itself, we are indeed fortun- 
ate in our new printers and in having the advice in typographical 
matters of Mr. Tom Rae himself, a printer of exquisite taste and 
distinction. But we should be most ungrateful not to add how much we 
owe to our fellow-member Mr. Harold White and to Messrs. Staddons 
for first setting us on our feet as a printed journal. We can but trust 
that our relations with printers (as with the press) continue to be as 
happy as until now. 

In our last issue, we expressed our pleasure in finding so many 
items of Shavian interest in The Times, but it has seemed of late that 
for Shaviana all newspapers must yield the palm to the Manchester 
Guardian, which with the help of its excellent London staff and others 
has been culling Shavian items from far and wide. ‘What song the 
old cow died of’, ‘Shavian incident’, ‘G. B. Sence’, and ‘Shaw's 
alphabet’ are just a few, as well as notes on this Society and the Shaw 
Society of Chicago. Undoubtedly one of the finest and most liberal- 
minded newspapers in the world, the Manchester Guardian has be- 
come—with 7he Shavian, of course!—required reading for every true 
Shavian. We are especially happy to inform our American readers 
that its American news service is outstanding (Alistair Cooke is one 
of its correspondents), and that it is easily available in the United 
States. 

As the General Secretary has just written in a foreword to the 
Questors production of Pygmalion in the delightful little Questors 
journal, Forestage: ‘For one who has just had to compile a summary 
of Shaw celebrations in various parts of the world, both ‘free’ and 
‘people’s democratic’, the record in this country has been pretty 
grim—Shaw's Corner sub-let, Shaw's Will dishonoured, and Py¢- 
malion banned or restricted in favour of an American musical. Our 
own opinion in The Shaw Society is that posterity (including the 
English) will have little but contempt for the authorities whom Shaw 
trusted to carry out some of his last and dearest wishes—even if that 
is not the perceptible attitude already. Fortunately, since our own 
protest and that of many correspondents in The Times, there has been 
a distinct relaxation of restricuions on performances of Pygmalion 
at least, in this country until the actual arrival of My Fair Lady. but 
they indubitably still exist in the United States, and we have evidence 
of college dramatic societies there being refused permission. We con- 
sider the least restriction in any place at any time on Shaw's own play 
in favour of this non-Shavian ‘boy Meets Galatea’ masterpiece 4s 
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EDITORIAL 3 


an unforgivable outrage and impertinence on the part of all concerned 
in a Shavianly damnable, if lucrative, business. We are encouraged 
in this opinion by our friends of the Internationale Richard-Strauss- 
Gesellschaft, in whose Mitteilungen has been quoted Strauss’s own 
words on such money-making bedevilment, and they have also quoted 
to us the words of an eminent international jurist who has stated that 
it would be criminal for even an author himself to with-hold or restrict 
his own accepted work of art. It is doubly criminal for his servants to 
do so. 

Our Assistant Secretary, Miss Barbara Smoker, attended the whole 
of the six days’ hearing on Shaw's will in the Chancery Division of 
the High Court in January, and, having made a special study of the 
subject of alphabet reform during the past three years, was able to 
help counsel for the Attorney-General, who stood for the alphabet 
trusts in the case. The originating summons had been issued by the 
Public Trustee (Shaw’s executor) in order to obtain the guidance of 
the Court in implementing Shaw's will. Defendants to this summcni, 
apart from the Attorney-General, were the three ultimate residuary 
legatees—the British Museum, the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
and the National Gallery of Ireland—who were to share all royalties 
accruing to the estate after 1971, and, if the alphabet trusts should 
fail, the earlier residue as well. 

Under English law no trust created by a testator can be valid unless 
(a) there is a beneficiary who can appeal to the courts if necessary, or 
(b) the purposes of the trust are charitable (in the legal sense) in which 
case the Attorney-General automatically represents it in law. The 
main issue in the Shaw case, therefore, was whether the proposed 
phonetic alphabet was a charitable object. The British Museum and 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art declared it was not and the 
trusts were therefore invalid. The National Gallery of Ireland, though 
it had the same fiscal interest as the other two bodies, preferred to 
stand outside the controversy—not wishing ‘to urge anything which 
would defeat the intention of a fellow-Irishman, and a very distin- 
guished Irishman, in a matter which was clearly very dear to his 
heart.” The Attorney-General, by virtue of his office, declared that 
the alphabet trusts were charitable and therefore valid. The Public 
Irustee, on the other hand, held they were not charitable and yet 
were valid—a contention which he could hardly have expected to 
su ceed. 

judgment, reserved for four weeks, was given on February 20— 
against Shaw's bequest. Mr. Justice Harman said he had come to 
this decision with reluctance. Some of the factors he mentioned, how- 
ever, were false—e.g. that the proposed alphabet would involve 
changing the law, this being not only unnecessary but actually 
opposed to Shaw's wishes—and there definitely seem to be good 
grounds for an appeal. It was suggested at a Dem Conference in 
which the General Secretary and Assistant Secretary took part that 
a public subscription fund to meet the legal expenses of an appeal 
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might be raised by the Shaw Society if required, and the Press seized 
on this suggestion, but an appeal could only be lodged by the 
Attorney-General or the Public Trustee. 

Many people, even Shavians, think that the cause of a new alphabet 
was merely a fad of Shaw's declining years, but in fact his writings on 
the subject spanned more than half a century, and he put it before all 
his other reforms. The case for a new alphabet is given in three 
articles by Barbara Smoker—‘Shaw and the Alphabet’ (The New 
Statesman, January 26), ‘Shaw's Dream’ (The Times Educational 
Supplement, —— 22), and ‘Our Inefficient Alphabet’ (The New 
Scientist, March 7). She has also been lecturing on the subject. The 
financial aspect of Shaw’s estate was summed up in a further article 
by her in The New Statesman of February 23—‘The £sd of GBS.’ 


A Convocation of Politic Worms 


THE ARRIVAL of ‘a certain convocation of politic worms’ at Ayot 
Saint Lawrence has brought fresh life to Bernard Shaw's village and 
bred fresh hopes of an enlivened Shaw Industry. At a pleasant little 
combined ceremony on April Ist, Miss Jill Adams declared open in 
its new surroundings Lady Hart-Dyke'’s Silk Worm Farm (from 
Lullingstone) by cutting a skein across the threshold (‘The worms 
were hallow'd that did breed the silk’). A few minutes later, Miss 
Blanche Patch declared Shaw's Corner re-open much as it was after 
Shaw's death, and she was gracefully thanked by our President for 
doing so. Mr. Christopher Casserley, the tenant, whose children 
were to be seen sporting themselves on the lawn, intends to keep the 
house open every day. Refreshments will be available at the Farm. 
We hope to arrange a visit to Ayot this summer, and wish it all joy 
of the worms. 


Death of Lena Ashwell 


Miss LENA ASHWELL (Lady Simson), 0.8.£., who died in London 
on March 13th, was, reported The Times, ‘an actress whose emotional! 
force and sincerity were perhaps unique in the English theatre during 
the comparatively short time during which she played leading parts’. 
Among these leading parts was, of course, that of Margaret Knox in 
— First Play at the Kingsway in 1915 and she had the great 
privilege, as Dr. Henderson tells us in his latest biography of Shaw, 
of being acknowledged by GBS as the ‘onlie begetter’ of Heartbreak 
House. Said Shaw: ‘Sometimes one conceives or observes or hears of 
a character who insists on being dramatized. Lena Ashwell created 
Heartbreak House by an anecdote of a delightful character, whom | 
felt I had to put on the stage: hence the immortal Captain Shotover’. 
It was her own father, she told Henderson, who, first a sea captain, 
later became a clergyman. 
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Thunder in Heaven 
By ALLAN M. LAING 


SCENE: Paradise. A Clearing in a Wood 
Enter SHAKES and SHAV 


*Shav? That beetled brow, 
That gleam sardonic and 
up-curléd lip 
Proclaim most eloquently 
a rage suppressed 
And spirit stirred. Speak 
out! What news from 
earth 
Hath plucked a note dis- 
cordant from thy heart- 
strings taut? 
SHAV.: William, old chap, must 
you talk in blank verse? 
Forgive me, but the habit of past years 
Clings to me still. Insensibly my thoughts 
In balanced cadence shape themselves. Bear with 
My one infirmity. Say on: what sours 
Thy erstwhile merry countenance? 
My Will's my woe, my Will that will not be. 
Confound it! Your infernal blank verse has 
infected me, too. 
O sweetly from thy lips the numbers flow: 
Restrain them not, but let them follow free. 
I'll see you damned first. This matter of my Will is no 
theme for doggerel: it's damnably serious. When you died, 
- left Anne your secondbest bedstead; how would you 
ke it if your executor had decided it wasn’t a charitable 
bequest and turned it over to a museum? 
Methinks it were for Mistress Anne to weep; 
But have these earthbound rogues then played thee false? 
William, | loved the English speech beyond all else and did 
what in me lay to have it spoken —— But English 
spelling was too much for me. Too many letters and too 
few I found; and so, before | left that earthly gaol, 1 made 
my Will, leaving the vast, uncounted fortune from my 
mighty works to foot the bill for a new alphabet—an 
alphabet which might make English easier to spell and 
write and infinitely less difficult to pronounce. 
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A worthy end. Myself, I could not spell, 

And actors mouthed my notes most musical 

In vilest travesty of proper speech. 

Precisely. Well, you must know that England now enjoys 
a Public Trustee to whom it seemed wise to entrust the 
execution of a man’s Last Will and Testament. That's what 
I did—fool that I was to think anyone in an official position 
could be trusted to do anything he'd never done before 
And now I hear that after scratching his head for six years, 
the weak fool decided to shove his responsibilities on to 
the Law Courts. ‘Passing the buck’ they call it down there. 
And tell me not the majesty of Law 

Did aught but cause frustration of thy will? 

How right you are! The learned wiseacre on the Bench 
solemnly pronounced that increase of public knowledge 
was not a charitable object, and because my Will stopped 
short of the mighty task of financing the actual teaching of 
the new alphabet, it was not educational. It was not bene- 
ficial to the community in a way which the law regarded as 
charitable. And so on and so forth. In short: although 
England badly needed a new alphabet, the law was against 
it. A most judicial decision. 

And one that followed as the night the day. 

This should have been foreseen. When did 

Aught but flatfooted wisdom from the law 

Proceed? 

Oh, I'm not surprised; only disgusted. | can see the Public 
Trustee, honest man, smiling smugly at having done his 
duty and at the same time saved himself from a task he 
didn’t care to contemplate. Passing the buck has been 
raised to a fine art by our—I mean their—public servants. 
I could not have been worse served if | had made Lady 
Astor my executrix. She, at least, wouldn't have asked the 
law to tell her what to do! 

Is this thy budget of unwelcome news 

All voided quite? Or is there more that works 

Within thy soul to sour the fruits of Heaven? 

You bet there’s more. My literary executors might have 
been a mere bunch of Public Trustees for all the good 
they've done me. With their cordial approval, a couple of 
American script-writers have made what they call 4 
‘musical’ out of one of my plays—a thing no one dared do 
while I was alive. Even this was not tribute enough to my 
memory and to my trust in them. They graciously per- 
mitted a ban on the play | had written, lest it draw public 
attention from this ‘musical’ abortion, their excuse being 
that the said abortion will make a lot of money for my 
estate. A lot of money, but, mark you, not to spend on the 
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project dear to my heart, the alphabet of my too optimistic 
dreams. Oh no! My wishes had no place in their minds: 
the knowledge that they might earn my profound contempt 
for a disgraceful betrayal of trust did not influence them 
at all. 

Most worthy Shav, such things may not be helped: 

They happen to us all. Bethink you, now, 

Of my poor plays, “eo to be named, 

Perhaps, with yours, but still my sorrowing care. 

How are they hacked by every impious lout 

That can command a pair of shears, or wield 

With heavy hand the pencil blue. All this, 

They tell me is for fair improvement’s sake. 

(grinding his teeth). I'm glad you mentioned cuts, Do you 
know that a thrice-damned theatre critic, writing in a 
journal | myself helped to start, has had the infernal 
impudence to say that there isn’t a play of mine that 
wouldn't be improved by sensible cutting. You and I, 
William, are not men of sense: we are merely hacks, pro- 
viding raw material to be pruned and polished by ‘sensible’ 
critics, damn their eyes! 

"Twas ever so. ng good Shav! 

Oh, damn philosophy. What | want just now is a good, 
hearty curse. 

And wheretore not? I'll speak you such a curse 

As shall compel again these earthbound rogues 

lo crawl beneath the flat and slimy stones 

Whence they but late emerged . . . 

Good. Let's have it. 

Hark, then, ye trusted slaves that failed your trust. 
Henceforth let no man heed your solemn oath: 

May your most earnest truths appear but lies: 

May devils twist to woe each clerkly Deed 

And sealéd Bond, that when in court you plead 

The stern lawgiver shall indict you for 

Contempt. And may you dwindle in the eye 

Of common underlings, that they no more 

Respect your rank, nor even call you Sir; 

Aye, so; and when is mention made of Wills 

And Testaments and Public Trusts, let men 

All point at you, and with their fingers spread, 

And noseward joined, express profoundest scorn. 

... And ye, crude manglers of the careful work 

Of better men; ye high-nosed critics who 

Can not create, but know infallibl 

The lines that genius should have blotted out— 

May all the plays ee praise or prune prove flops 

And all your polished epigrams appear 
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Misprinted ludicrously. a your Lord 
And Editor bombarded be by scribes 
Whose letters shall reveal your crude mistakes 
And falsely based conclusions. In the end, 

May palsy strike your fingers, that no more 

Or pen or shears your hands may hold. May Fate 
With cruel kindness then establish you 

As uniformed commissionaires where go 

The brainless groundlings to the shadow show. 

SHAV.: Not worthy of you, William, But I see how it is. These 
chaps haven't enough blood in them to inspire a decent 
curse. Why the devil are we wasting our time on them? 

SHAKES.: Why, indeed! 

(A tucket sounds) 
How sweetly on the ear these woodnotes fall! 
Come, Shav: ambrosia and nectar call. 


EXEUNT AND CURTAIN 


News of Members 


THE PRESIDENT, after a season at the Royal Court Theatre, trans- 
ferred from that theatre with The Country Wife to the Adelphi, and 
is still acting there as we go to press at the beginning of April. 

That amazing pair, Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson, 
after acting last year in India, Australia, and New Zealand (‘flying 
from one remote volcano to another’, in the words of Tyrone Guthrie 
in an admirable article on them in the New York Times Magazine of 
January 27th), and then spending a short but very active time in 
England flew off to New York to appear ‘off Broadway’ in Graham 
Greene's The Potting Shed. Even before actually going to the U.S., 
Dame Sybil told us that she had flown to Canada and back to visil 
her actress daughter over there. If ever anyone was in the grip of the 
Life Force, it’s the Cassons... . 

It was good to see Dr. Jacques Barzun, however briefly, in London 
in January. He was having just a little time off from his manifold 
duties as Dean of Graduate Faculties at Columbia University, and 
had been visiting his mother in the south of France. Dr. Barzun’s 
latest book is The Energies of Art (Harper's; $5), the wide range of 
which includes an essay on GBS—for whom, according to one critic, 
Dr. Barzun ‘shows unexpected hero-worship’. 

We are more than happy to report that Dan Laurence is at last 
making good recovery from his serious illnesses during 1956, and has 
just put the finishing touches to his Henry James bibliography. He 
will from now on be working on the long-awaited and much-needed 
full-scale bibliography of GBS, and he will welcome reports of Shaw's 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 9 


letters and articles in eg tee places and wherever published. 

he indefatigable Geoffrey Handley-Taylor is now engaged on the 
preparation of a forthcoming volume in the Hinrichsen Music Book 
series to include Musical Epitaphs and associated inscriptions ap- 
pearing on tombstones and elsewhere. Geoffrey is striking a graver 
note for once... . 

Congratulations to Nilde Rossi on obtaining her doctorate in Italy 
as a result of her Shavian studies in England. She sends us the most 
enticing postcards from the sunny shores of Lake Como. 

Best wishes to Hilda Don and Ronald Abrahams, who in March 
set wedding bells ringing on the Executive Committee once again. 
We foresee ere long discussion of reduced membership terms for 
married couples! 

\mong those to whom we are especially grateful for providing us 
with useful Shavian information and the occasional loan of older 
Shavian material is Mr. T. L. Peers of Long Eaton, who also helped 
io put on a very good show for the Nottingham Public Library Shaw 
Exhibition last year. 

\s we go to press, early in April, the Players’ Theatre is about to 
stage UNAIDA, or Corn in Egypt, a Verdian topicality by ‘Sagittarius’ 
and Michael Barsley. 

Kichard Morris is hoping to form a company of English players to 
iour the bigger towns of Switzerland. He has already been giving 
readings and performances in Geneva, as well as recitals recently in 
ie Royal Festival Hall's Recital Room in London. 


New Members 


Wk HAVE ALREADY welcomed (at the end of 1955) two of Shaw's 
very able ex-secretaries: Mrs. Georgina Musters, his half-cousin, who 
served him 5 years, and Mrs. Ann Jackson, who served 8 years until 
she was succeeded by Miss Patch. Now we have very great pleasure 
in welcoming as a member Miss ELEANOR ELper (Mrs. Hugh MacKay 
of St. Osyth, Essex), sister of Mrs. Jackson and author of Travelling 
Players, the story of the Arts League of Service, one chapter of which 
is devoted to ‘GBS on Production’ and contains his famous letter to 
his friend McNulty on ‘The Art of Rehearsal’. Much tribute has been 
paid to Miss Elder’s adventurous Travelling Theatre, with its exciting 
personalities that included both Baddeley sisters, and the Countess of 
Listowel has written of ‘the inspirauion of her genius’ and her 
cAquisite and original production and choice of material’. It is very 
much hoped that Miss Elder herself will contribute a short account 
of her Theatre in a forthcoming Shavian. 

We have pleasure too in welcoming Mr. I. J. PITMAN (our first 
Conservative Member of Parliament), the publisher and grandson of 
Sir Isaac Pitman. Mr. Pitman has promised his invaluable help in 
organising an appeal against the judicial decision on Shaw's Will. 
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We are also greatly pleased to welcome: Mrs. IRENE M. LEMON 
company director (London, E.C.2.); Mr. MARIANO LOGARTA, press 
attaché to the Embassy of the Philippines (London, W.8); Mr. 
MicuaeL A. Mason, schoolmaster (Osterley, Middlesex); Mr. Joun 
O’TooLe, salesman (Stoneygate, Leicester); and as a student member: 
Mr. ANiL G. K. ISHANI’ law student (London, E.11). 

From the United States, we welcome: Mr. SYLVAN BARNET, college 
instructor, member of the Modern Languages Association, and 
author of ‘Bernard Shaw on Tragedy’ (PMLA, December 1956) 
(Cambridge 38, Mass.); Mrs. SARA G. Brown, teacher (New York 
68); Major Owen R. Davies (New York 25); Miss MARY FARRAR 
(New York 3); Mr. GeorGe FReeDLey, curator of the Theatre 
Collection, New York Putlic Library, and co-author with John A. 
Reeves of A History of the Theatre (Crown Publishers, 1941); 
Professor STEPHEN S. STANTON, editor of Camille and Other Plays, 
reviewed in this issue (Ann Arbor, Michigan); Mr. Georce B. 
Witcox, industrialist (New York City); Miss Mary Woopwarb, 
journalist (New-York 3); and the UNiversITy OF OREGON LIBRARY 
(Eugene, Oregon). 

From India, we welcome: THE INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES AND 
ResearcH, Jabalpur, Madras Province. 


New Associate Member 


Mr. Epwarp Carr SHAW, studio potter and relative of GBS 
(Shavian Pottery, Howrah, Hobart, Tasmania). 





THE SHAW SOCIETY 


draws your attention to its Book Service, which is 
especially popular with overseas readers. All new English 
books (on any subject) and many older ones may be 
procured at normal prices. 


Special Offer to Members only; 
The Odhams’ edition of THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF BERNARD 
sHAW (51 plays in one volume of over 1,400 pages) ; 
30s ov 5 doll. rs, including postage. A unique bargain 
that may not be available much longer. 
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Annual General Meeting 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEBTING of the Society, with Mrs. E. 
Clifford Jones in the chair, was held at the National Book League 
on the evening of February 22nd. In his report, the General Secretary 
stated that membership had reached its highest peak at the end of 
December: 307 (the ‘Fighting 300’, as The Daily Telegraph had called 
us that morning). Of these members, 139 were in Great Britain, 137 
in the United States, and 31 in other overseas countries (4 each in 
South Africa, Switzerland, France, and Germany; 3 in Australia; 2 
each in Holland and Czechoslovakia; | each in India, USSR, Nigeria, 
Canada, New Zealand, Algeria, Italy, and Japan). He was happy to 
report a more general recognition of the Society's work, the Press 
particularly having been very helpful and friendly during the year 
under review. The Balance Sheet and Income and Expenditure 
Account, which is being distributed to members with this issue 
of The Shavian, showed a favourable balance of nearly £40, and there 
had been a phenomenal rise in the demands on our extremely popular 
Books Supply Service. In fact, of our total income of over £800, over 
half had been taken on books and publications. Over £90 had been 
received in donations. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, the General Secretary and Treas- 
urer, and the Auditor (Mr. K. F. Scarff) were all unanimously re- 
elected, and Miss Barbara M. Smoker was unanimously elected as 
Assistant Secretary. In addition to the President and the General 
Secretary, the following were elected or re-elected to the Executive 
Committee: Mr. Ronald Abrahams, Mrs. E. Clifford Jones, Miss 
Hilda Don, Mr. Richard Hughes, Mr. Roy Simpson, Miss Barbara 
M. Smoker, Mr. C. P. Starke-Jones, and Mrs. Dorothy and Mr. Jack 
Watson. 

lt was unanimously agreed that the General Secretary, to whose 
unceasing efforts tribute was paid, should this year be given an 
honorarium of £40. 

Before the Meeting ended, a statement urging an appeal on the 
Shaw ‘alphabet trusts’ was issued to the Press. The statement, which 
was quoted the following morning by The Times and on BBC news 
bulletins, concluded: “The British public have been deprived of a 
personal legacy from one of the greatest writers in the English 
language, who loved the language enough to wish to enable it to be 
written as it is spoken. Will the public support an appeal against the 
judicial decision? All parents, future parents, newspaper readers, bad 
spellers—in fact everybody: this is your business!’ 


Reports of Meetings 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR meetings of 1956 was that held con- 
7 with the William Morris Society at the City oe Institute 
a oO 


on 


y 11th, when Mr. David Hardman took the chair 
11 


r Mr. R. 
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Page Arnot and spoke of Morris as ‘the Leonardo da Vinci of the 
19th century’. 


Mr. Page Arnot began his talk (of which he also later in the 
ear delivered the substance to the English faculty of Peking 

niversity) with a reference to Shaw's centenary, and said that 
tonight's meeting appropriately linked two men who were linked 
closely in life, though it is only six years since the death of Shaw, 
and sixty since that of Morris. Shaw, more than any other 
writer, kept Morris's memory green. It would be impossible in 
one evening to deal with the life and work of both men, so the 
speaker was sticking to Shaw in relation to Morris. (It was only 
right to give Shaw the precedence, as it was his centenary we 
were honouring!) 

The effect of Morris on Shaw was not quite what one would 
expect when two men of genius come together, one younger than 
the other by a generation. Morris's poetry finds no echo in Shaw, 
and even their prose is completely different. With the one 
exception of typography, Morris's artistic activities were not 
carried forward by Shaw; and when it came to the choice of a 
country house, Shaw's Corner certainly owed nothing to 
Kelmscott Manor! So Shaw never aped Morris, and in his style 
seems to have been influenced by him very little. There is no 
doubt, however, in what regard he held him. Morris was the 
subject of many Shavian tributes (some of which Mr. Page Arnot 
read) and, like Mozart and Michael Angelo, never incurred 
Shaw's criticism. What, then, was the attraction? It was Morris's 
personality, his outlook on art and life, and his socialism. 

From his earliest days Morris had never shown any acceptance 
of Victorian England, where ugliness reigned with Queen Victoria 
in Buckingham Palace as well as in the homes of the poor. He 
saw that art was being narrowed down to fine art, for fine ladies 
and gentlemen, and this trend he detested as he detested the flat 
ugliness of mass-produced goods. In his first three novels (1879 
to 1881) Shaw shows a similar detestation of shams and pre- 
tensions in matters of art and society. 

It was socialism that was the bond between Shaw and Morris 
In January 1883, they both read Marx's Das Kapital, and both 
became socialists. And it was at a socialist meeting that they first 
met each other—at the Democratic Federation, which was 
dominated by H. M. Hyndman. (Shaw's amusing description of 
the occasion was read by the lecturer.) The few socialists in those 
days were all friends contra mundum. The movement then split 
up into several groups. Shaw joined the Fabian Society, while 
Morris formed the more revolutionary Socialist League, for 
whom he edited (and wrote the greater part of ) The Commonweal, 
in which, however, he publicized the Fabian Society, and favour- 
ably reviewed some of Shaw's writings. Shaw likewise gave 
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the unstinted help to the Socialist League, to whom he lectured once 
a month, and he became a close friend of Morris and a frequent 
visitor to Kelmscott Manor. 
the Morris had begun public speaking too late in life to become 
ing really proficient at it, but Shaw, still in his twenties, became one 
hat of the best speakers in the country, and was soon in great demand 
ked both for indoor and outdoor socialist platforms. 
aw, Morris was held in such high regard by socialists of every kind 
her that after his death they all tried to claim him for their own par- 
> in ticular faction. But Shaw declared that Morris had never been 
the comfortable with any political label except that of ‘Communist’. 
nly He was on the side of Karl Marx, and today would be described 
we as a ‘Red’. When Morris had told the workers there was no hope 
for them except through revolution, the Fabians had replied 
juld that if that were the case there was no hope for the workers at 
han all, but nearly half-a-century later (in 1931) Shaw said: ‘It is not 
aw, so certain now as it seemed in the 80’s that Morris was not right.’ 
one Some of his biographers presented Morris as an impractical 
not artist with unfortunate leanings towards socialism—an ‘arty- 
ot a crafty’ Utopian socialist—but Shaw gave that myth very short 
lo shrift. 
tyle Both Shaw and Morris left their mark on the world, and their 
no influence is still increasing. They were neither of them men of 
the the moment only, but looked steadily to the future, where art 
not and life would both be fulfilled in a higher stature for the whole 
fred of mankind. Earlier in the meeting, the General Secretary had 
ris $ applied the words of Shaw on the death of Morris to both of 
ilLem: “You can lose a man like that by your own death, but not 


ince by his. And so, until then, let us rejoice in him.’ 
‘He On June 15th, Mr. Archibald Robertson, the well-known Conway 


dies Hall lecturer, addressed the Society at the National Book League on 
flat ‘What is Vital in Shaw’. 


879 Central to Shaw's work is the attack on the hypocrisy which 
pre- according to him pervades orthodox thinking on pretty well 
everything. Conventional thinking uses such terms as country, 

rris empire, and Christian civilization, to mask robbery, cruelty, and 
oth cupidity. The main business of the reformer is to discredit these 
first ‘ideals’ and to substitute ‘a genuinely scientific natural history’. 
was The influence of Shaw on his time was due to the fact that we, 
n of his contemporaries, had been brought up on exactly that spurious 
hose idealism which he attacked. We were taught to believe in 
split Christianity, which commands us not to kill, not to resist enemies, 
shile not to lay up treasure on earth, not to judge; and at the same 
lor time we were taught to admire people whose main distinction 
yeal, was success in doing these very things. A society which 
our preaches a religion, and yet treats those who take it seriously as 
pave cranks, is rotten with hypocrisy. The favourite argument against 
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freethinkers is that if Christian faith goes, Christian morals will 
go. Shaw in eflect answers that Christian morals in the New 
Testament sense have never been practised, and that Christian 
morals in the conventional sense are hypocritical and had much 
better go. 

In place of the spurious idealism which deals in catchwords, 
Shaw puts a philosophy which says, in effect, that life is worth 
while only 4 work for a mighty purpose which gives a sense 
of direction. Such a purpose is the building of a scientific society 
in which waste and cross-purposes are eliminated. ‘To be in hell 
is to drift; to be in heaven is to steer.’ 

Since a purpose such as this takes up the energy of a lifetime, 
those pursuing it have no time for pretences of which the sole 
use is to dress up unendurable realities in pretty language. All 
aims and interests which conflict with the integration of life by 
a common purpose are to be ruthlessly dismissed. ‘Morality can 
go to its father the devil'’—meaning the soi-disant moralities that 
obstruct Shaw's purpose of the organization of the world for 
more abundant life. 

Shaw has no scruples about the use of force. All States resi 
on force. The only question for him is whether in a given case 
torce furthers his aim or not. Hence it was inevitable that, when 
Communism became a world-power, Shaw should support it. He 
never had any illusions about Parliamentary democracy. From 
the very first he treats it as a fiction which, if it can be used to 
organize the world he wants, is well enough, but if it cannot, 
may be dispensed with. 

In the present state of the world the alternative to coexistence 
is no existence. Never was it more necessary to take hold of our 
destiny. Never were Shaw's attacks on lesser loyalties more 
justified. 


The recent devastating disclosure that the annual drama subsidy 
of one continental town of moderate size was as much as that allowed 
by the British Government for the whole country seemed to provide 
a fitting occasion for a talk on October 26th by Mr. J. L. Hodgkinson, Ou 
Drama Director of the Arts Council of Great Britain, on ‘Bernard very | 


Shaw and Tomorrow's Theatre’. — 
EISS 


Mr. Hodgkinson said he was going to take a look at the & tainin 
theatre from a Shavian aspect. In the world of theatre today ‘Hum 
there is an excitement and awareness not unlike that which § jntere 
existed when Shaw was writing his dramatic criticism in the 90's. B Grah, 
There is also great restlessness, and neither playwrights nor Warr 
audiences seem to be satisfied any longer with the older dramatic § jx js t 
forms, which are indeed in the melting pot. Our younger people & effect; 
especially (those who were so excited by Beckett's Waiting for | Decey 
Godot and young John Osborne's Look Back in Anger) are seeking | The Dp 
a theatre of truth—a contemporary drama bearing some relation § Probj 
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to life and its problems in the modern world, just as Shaw and 
his followers reacted against the mental and moral vacuum that 
existed in the theatre in the dark ages of Victorian drama. The 
tragedy is that the towering figure of Ibsen, with his poetic 
realism, prepared the way for the dwarfs of photographic 
realism. It is this inferior kind of realism that has taken such a 
paralysing hold on the modern commercial theatre. In his own 
passionate fight against such superficial realism, Shaw once 
described a scene in a typical play of the time as ‘a tailor’s 
advertisement making sentimental remarks to a _ milliner’s 
advertisement in the middle of a decorator’s and upholsterer’s 
advertisement’! 

Unfortunately from the point of view of dramatic form and 
experiment, Shaw was too passionately concerned with thought 
and content, too burning with desire for truth and freedom, to 
be unduly bothered with form, though he was in great sympathy 
with the experimental theatre. His later plays were muddled in 
form, and do not fit well into the contemporary pattern. Shaw 
himself seemed at times to be almost unconsciously seeking a 
newer form. 

There have, of course, been great technical advances in the 
theatre since Shaw's early period, and part of the modern unrest 
concerns itself with the fight between conservative upholders of 
the proscenium arch and those championing more open forms of 
Staging. There is a general desire to get back to essentials—just 
as in modern painting many great artists have gone back to 
scraping the walls of caves to find how art began. Who, then, is 
the Picasso of today’s theatre? Brecht, Vilar, lonescu, were 
among those whose claims were mentioned and examined. Mr. 
Hodgkinson praised the revolutionary efforts of Ionescu, with 
his ‘theatre diensetty and thought he would not have spoken 
in vain if he could persuade us to see them for ourselves in the 
forthcoming productions at the Arts and Royal Court Theatres. 


Other meetings not so far reported in The Shavian have included a 
very lively and enjoyable one on April 27th last addressed by ge 
Handley-Taylor on ‘Shaw, Winifred Holtby, and Feminism’, wit 
Miss Vera Brittain in the chair; a very good-humoured and enter- 
laining one on May 25th, when ‘Fougasse’ of Punch spoke on 
‘Humour: U and Non-U’, with Benn Levy in the chair; a very 
interesting and authoritative one on September 21st, when Miss Jean 
Graham Hall, barrister and social investigator, spoke on ‘Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession Today’, with Mr. Peter Archer in the chair (and 
it is tempting to add that the City of Westminster had staged a very 
ellective exhibition of the subject immediately outside!); and on 
December 14th, Mr. Donald Ford, author of The Deprived Child and 
os — Child, enlightened us on ‘Some New Kepeste of Social 

roblems’. 
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1957 has started well for us with some well-spoken readings at the 
National Book League, on January 25th, by the Glaxo Dramatic 
Society of The Dark Lady of the Sonnets and The Man of Destiny, and 
at the City Literary Institute there have been two meetings in a fort- 
night, both attended by well over 200 people. On February 16th, for 
us and the Institute’s Music Club, Harriet Cohen gave a very personal 
piano recital of music that Shaw loved, enlivened by her own com- 
ments, and she was visibly moved by the glowing tribute paid her 
afterwards by the Genera on and heartily endorsed by the 
large audience. On March 2nd, Otto Preminger, producer and director 
of the film version of Saint Joan, came and spoke to us about the 
making of the film and introduced his and our fellow-member Jean 
Seberg, who said how very lucky she was to work with so capable a 
director and in such a magnificent part—an inspiration to any artist. 
Mr. Preminger explained why he had chosen Miss Seberg from the 
many thousand applicants: ‘The unique quality of Joan’s character 
demands above all a freshness and an innocence that could not be 
conveyed by great and experienced actresses associated in the public's 
mind with other types of roles. I felt it important, too, to have a gir! 
of about Joan’s age. When I auditioned Miss Seberg, she stood out 
by the honesty and purity of her performance’. Miss Seberg herself 
had found playing Saint Joan a very moving experience that had 
convinced her of Shaw's greatness and humanity as a dramatist. She 
sees in the Joan of the play, as well as in the Joan of history, a deep 
humanity and independence of character, and this Shaw had inter- 
preted most effectively and in his own inimitable way. In spite of 
being nearly burnt in real earnest in the stake scenes, she would like 
to play other Shaw heroines. 

Asked why he had used Graham Greene’s script for the film 
instead of Shaw's own, Preminger’s reply was that the latter was 
‘only notes’ (made for a projected film in the 30's) and that, in any 
case, he had been more faithful to Shaw than Shaw had been! The 
film, which had been made in the remarkably short shooting-time of 
about 2 months would be shown first in Paris in May and then in 
New York and London in June. 

The meeting, which also included a showing of Bernard Shaw's 
Village, made Y Mr. J. S. Frieze for Peak Film Productions, and an 
entertaining talk by Mr. Frieze on the meeting of Shaw with Danny 
Kaye featured in the film, ended with a showing of one of Mr. 
Preminger’s earlier films, Laura. The meeting was held in con- 
junction with the City Literary Institute Film Society. 
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Shaw in America 


IN ORDER to give more space to Europe for once, we must confine 
our consideration of the usual spate of Shavio-American activities to 
latest news of our own New York Regional Group, the continued 
fabulous success of My Fair Lady, and the rapid progress and develop- 
ment of the Shaw Society of Chicago (‘Shawcago’, as it has now 
earned the right to call itself!). 

The New Year has started well for the New York Regional Group, 
with meetings addressed by two outstandingly good speakers: Dr. 
David V. Erdman, editor of New York Public Library Publications 
and author of Blake: Prophet Against Empire, on “The Art of William 
Blake,’ on January 19th, and Dr. Edwin B. Pettett, making a return 
visit to the Group, on ‘Shaw's Socialist Life Force,’ on February 23rd. 
Dr. Pettett, who is Stanley King Professor of Dramatic Arts at 
Amherst College, has been among our own most popular speakers 
in London, Further evidence of the flourishing existence of the Group 
came in March with the appearance of the first number of The 
Kegional, a brightly written and informative newsletter under the 
editorship of the Group's director, Mrs. Vera Scriabine. (A few copies 
are available on request.) 

On Broadway, My Fair Lady continues to receive loud critical 
acclaim, even hom many Shavians, and Eric Bentley, in The, New 
Rk: public, was able to sum up by saying: 

Theatre is more of a directly sensuous pleasure than theatre criticism 
would suggest, and it is therefore proper to stress that, for all the flaws 
that may reveal themselves to analysis, this show presents to the senses 
an appearance of flawlessness and touching beauty. Undoubtedly, this is 
the kind of thing Broadway does best, and undoubtedly Broadway has 
acted, in this instance, with a degree of restraint, and even positive taste, 
for which it is not yet famous. One can bestow upon My Fair Lady 
ungrudging, if not unqualified praise. 


What some of the qualifications might be are suggested in a letter 
from another fellow-Shavian, Harry M. Mulvey of Long Island: 


My Fair Lady, Broadway's most-soldout-and-successful-ever musical, 
for which people have been reputed to offer as much as £20 to £30 a 
seat and which is expected to earn more than 3 million dollars, is 
weirdly wonderful. It excels and outsells not only from the critics’ raves 
and comments, but because of so many publicity and advertising stunts 
and other gimmicks. As an illustrated section of Life elaborately sets 
out, the show has, among other things, helped to provide a ‘Vinta 
Look for Fall's Fair Ladies’—even if you can't get a ticket, you will 
at least (if you are anywhere in the States between Portland, Maine, and 
Berkeley, California, where the Women's City Club has actually staged 
a special My Fair Lady fashion show) ‘be able to see the look of My Fair 
Lady as it is reflected in the new fashions. Charmed by the show's 
sparkling vintage costumes, American designers followed them in 
making up-to-date versions of the 1912 silhouette with its long tunics, 
huge artificial flowers, and narrow ankle-length skirts.’ 

he production, which is in two acts and eighteen scenes, cost about 
$00,000 dollars (the scenery and costumes must have cost a good slice 
of this), which also had to cover rehearsal salaries in the ‘dog-town’ 
tryouts before Broadway. The scenery is really wonderful. It is the last 
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word in ‘quick-change’, thereby not slowing the action appreciably, and 
utilizes electric motors and electronics, the lighting being in all colors 
from all angles. 

The music? Well, it has already been plugged to death until you tire 
of it. A complete record-album with the original cast, radio, television, 
jute-boxes in every bar and restaurant. In the show itself, the orchestra 
commences with a blam-bang and never lets up. GBS once said he might 
be willing to countenance another musical of his plays provided he 
wrote the music—I certainly don't think he would have been guilty of 
perpetrating the presentation of this music. The orchestra and the 
principals never stop. I longed for a breather—a pause with just a few 
of Shaw's spoken lines. Rex Harrison drones verse after verse of songs 
like ‘Why Can't the English?’ in nasal draw! until you wish he would stop. 
Someone should mercifully cut out a lot of this repetition. The other 
principals do the same-about—three have really good singing voices to 
redeem the renditions. And then the dances! Oh well, Shaw wanted a 
ballroom scene, perhaps. But would he have liked a Greek chorus of 

ris dressed like visiting nurses doing a silent ballet? Would he have 
iked the three buskers who do acrobatic dances between the butlers, 
the singing ensemble, and the Greek chorus nurses in a great mix-up? 
Would ve liked the weird spectacle of eight ‘nonchalantly airborne’ 
male dancers suspended by wires? One scene looks like a London railway 
station, where ‘Get Me to the Church On Time’ is sung with the whole 
cast and principals intertwined in acrobatic, ballet, ballroom, Greek, 
, general whoop-de-doop dancing, with overall singing and rowdy- 

ow! 

Give me the stage and film versions of Pygmalion as Shaw intended it. 
There you have the essence of GBS—his wit, his lines in permanent form 
without distractions. And much more enjoyable, too, | am sure. 


(Editorial note: In Vol. 1, no. 10, of the American Shaw Bulletin, Mr. 
Alan Jay Lerner, while handsomely admitting that ‘Pygmalion has been 
pce beautifully without Lerner and Loewe for nearly fifty years’, 
subtly explains why My Fair Lady, for which he wrote the book and 
Ivrics and which one American critic has described as ‘Pygmalion with 
sex’, is better than the original play. He ends with the ominous remarks: 
‘It seems to me that ot haw plays lend themselves to musical 
adaptation, Androcles and the Lion and Major Barbara, for example, 
although there is less comedy in Major Barbara. | was told the dav after 
My Fair Lady opened that there was not a theatrical agent available in 
New York. All of them were at the library’. But why not Back to 
Methuselah on ice, with all the ensuing profit to the Shaw Estate?). 


It was the impetus given by Mrs. Lois P. Solomon, now also a member 
of our own as which set the Shavian ball rolling vigorously in 
h 


Chicago, and The Shaw Society of Chicago was ceremonially founded 
on the A own ‘Shaw Day’, July 26th, 1956. Setting out with a 
nucleus of about 30 ardent supporters, it now numbers 400 members, 
and for the playreading of Geneva, held in the Bernard Shaw Room 
of the Hotel Sherman on February 20th of this year, 600 people 
turned up. This was but one in a current series of professionally 
organized playreadings that are followed by authoritative comment 
from someone vitally concerned with the play's main subject, and 
after that there is general discussion (e.g. a doctor from the American 
Medical Association spoke after The Doctor's Dilemma on January 
29th, and the Irish Consul-General is booked for John Bull's Other 
Island on April 24th). With true Chicagoan fervour, the reading of 
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Geneva, which was preceded by ‘coffee and cookies’ at 7.30 p.m., 
began at 8 and went on till 11.30, but comment (from a local alder- 
man) and discussion continued until the early hours. The readings 
take place in a specially designed functional setting, combining ‘the 
intimacy of the Shakespearean stage with the color and pageantry of 
the Medieval Miracle Play platform’. We have a few copies of the 
official program describing this more fully, with a complete list of 
plays for the season, and if you are interested we shall be pleased 
to let you have a copy while the supply lasts (but please send sixpence: 
stamps will do). 


Other Overseas Shavian Activities 


1000 przedstawien Shawa 
Dzié, w niedziele odbedzie sie w Teatrze Polskim 50 


orzedstawienie sztuki G. B. Shawa “Swieta Joanna’. 

dzie to réwnoczegnie tysiqczne przedstawienie sztuk 
Shawa w ciagu istnienia tego teatru pod dyrekcjq Arnolda 
Szyfmana. 


OuTsipe the United States, pride of place must be given, where 
Shavian enthusiasm is concerned, to Poland, with the very long and 
creditable association of its national theatre, Teatr Polski, with the 
production of Shaw's plays in the translations of Florian Sobien- 
iowski—including the famous world premiére of The Apple Cart there 
in June 1929. Shaw certainly knew what he was doing and has been 
well rewarded in making two of his most striking and original cre- 
ations Polish, for Teatr Polski, in the forty years of its existence under 
the inspired guidance of Dr. Arnold Szyfman, seems to have been 
possessed with the same vigour, liveliness, and artistry that charac- 
terized Shaw's own Lina Szczepanowska and Aurelie Szczympliga. 

The year 1956 saw not only the Shaw Centenary celebrations, held 
in Poland in November, but earlier in the year, on February 3rd, 
leatr Polski celebrated a double Shavian jubilee: the 50th perfor- 
mance of a new production of Saint Joan (with the wife of Poland's 
Prime Minister as one of two leading actresses alternating in the main 
role) and at the same time the 1000th performance of Shaw plays at 
this theatre. We are indebted to Dr. Szyfman himself for much of the 
information contained in these paragraphs, and to him in 1947 GBS 
wrote urging him to remind his audience ‘that you were the first to 
perform some of my most famous plays. I think this places you as the 
most far-seeing manager in Europe (including England), and the Teatr 
Polski above London as a centre of dramatic culture.’ 

The great era of Shaw's — in Poland dates from 1914, the year 
after the foundation of Teatr Polski. Here, in 1914, was produced the 
Sobieniowski translation of Pygmalion, under the direction of Arnold 
Szyfman. From then on Shaw came to be, after Shakespeare, the most 
ofl-staged dramatist in Poland. Up to 1939, Teatr Polski had pres- 
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ented sixteen premiéres and two new productions of Shaw's plays, 
while its daughter establishment, the Little Theatre, had put on three 
of the plays. These two associated houses, in the course of 25 years, 
staged between them 825 performances of Shaw's works. In this 
series, first place is held by Pygmalion, which Teatr Polski performed 
179 times up to 1939 (second only to the 208 performances of Hamlet). 
Other great premiéres were Saint Joan (1924) and Man and Superman 
(1926). Three years later came the world premiére of The Apple Cart, 
which was attended by critics from all over Europe and created a 
great international sensation. This Warsaw production owed much 
to Florian Sobieniowski, whose friendship with GBS dated back 
many years. Later, Teatr Polski staged two more European premieres, 
which did not, however, achieve the success or the publicity of The 
Apple Cart. Lane f were The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles and Too 
True to Be Good. In honour of Shaw's 80th year, Teatr Polski put on 
The Millionairess, and the monthly Teatr devoted an issue to him. 
On July 25th, 1939, came the premiére of Geneva. In the atmosphere 
of impending war, it found a receptive public in Warsaw. Battler and 
Bombardone, made up to look like Hitler and Mussolini, delighted 
the audience. The play ran until September 3rd (41 performances), 
and then the bombardment of Warsaw compelled the closing of the 
theatre. J. Wegrzyn, who played Battler, was jailed within the next 
few months by the Gestapo for his daring caricature of the Fuhrer. 
Unhappily, posters, programs, and photographs of the production 
perished—hidden near the theatre, | were burnt during the 
Warsaw Rising. There remained only a photograph of the poster by 
Baszewski. These posters still adorned the walls of the capital after 
the German entry—until the invaders, advised of their significance, 
tore them all down. Other Shaviana kept in the theatre's archives 
was burnt by a certain Franz Nelkel, then director of Teatr Polski, 
which bore under the Occupation the name of Theater der Stadt 
Warschau. Nelkel, standing over the furnace in the boiler-room, 
said to one of the employees of Teatr Polski: ‘Nobody will be 
needing this again.’ 

Nelkel was wrong. In a message to this Society, on July 26th last 
year, Florian Sobieniowski, whose own work had suffered the same 
fate as other Shaviana under the Occupation, was able to express 
greetings on behalf ‘of the many hundreds and thousands who hasten 
eagerly and joyously every night to one Polish theatres to attend 
this or that Shaw play. . . . It is the policy of the Central Theatre 
Management to produce not only Shaw's great plays, but also to give 
to the new mass audiences an idea of his genius in his smaller and 
shorter plays, and in this way to make him the most popular dramatist 
not only with the spectators of the big towns, but also in the provinces 
and even in tiny villages where the smaller provincial theatres are 
sending out their troupes to give two or three performances a week. 
It is hoped to popularize in this way all his classic works among the 
masses. We have already plenty of proof that our people love him 
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and like his plays: they are seriously interested in his writings and 
teachings, and they are not afraid of his didacticism. Let me give 
you an example: Quite lately, after the Polish premieres of The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets and The Man of Destiny, | went to see the actors. 
On my way I met on the empty stage one of the older technical 
workers, who looked at me with a happy smile, and exclaimed: ‘He 
is a wonderful cook, is Mr. Shaw. He knows how to serve the full 
house, from top to bottom’. These words startled me at first—and 
then | remembered a warm September evening in London, man 
years before, when Sir Barry Jackson had just presented The Anne 
Cart at the Queen’s Theatre in London. I met Mr. Shaw in the hall by 
appointment. Soon after we saw Ramsay MacDonald approaching, 
all smiles. ‘And what are you doing here?’ he asked Shaw. ‘Well, I 
am the cook’, said GBS. Yes, | thought to myself, a wonderful and 
excellent cook, serving all mankind with wholesome and rich mental 
and spiritual food’. 

Visitors to Poland for the November celebrations included Mr. 
Alan Dent, who from a talk he gave at the French Institute in London 
found them somewhat over-solemn. (Polish friends, on the other 
hand, seem to suspect Mr. Dent as lacking in reverence for GBS.) 
On the second day of his visit, the Shavian Exhibition was opened in 
Warsaw, and he was enjoying the official opening refreshments— 
which included several varieties of vodka—when an actor came up to 
him and asked if he would exchange his Scottish freedom for Polish 
servitude. He replied that he did not know quite what the questioner 


meant by Scottish freedom, but that, looking round him at the 
moment, he could see little signs of Polish servitude. That evening, 
he attended a performance of Shaw's Saint Joan, when the title part 
was played by the wife of the Prime Minister (Miss Nina Andrycz). 
Asked if she was the best Saint Joan he had ever seen, Mr. Dent 
replied no, but then neither would — be. Later, in a radio 


broadcast, he said that he had seen six better Joans, but eight worse 
ones—and that was just about the truth of the matter. She was a very 
charming and wheedling Joan. One could not possibly imagine her 
riding a horse or leading an army, but one could certainly believe in 
her ability to wheedle a horse out of Baudricourt and charge of the 
army out of the Dauphin. The greatest applause during the perfor- 
mance was for the lines towards the end of the play on the horrors 
of being in prison. 

According to an article in The Times of December 31st last, lauding 
‘Poland’s Long Connexion with Shaw's Plays’, Shaw's reappearance 
in familiar surroundings is ‘a sign of the greater ir*ellectual and 
cultural freedom which Poles like to believe has been consolidated in 
the “October days” when Mr. Gomulka took his stand against 
Stalinism’. 

(For much help in assembling material on Poland, we are as 
usual greatly indebted to the Polish Cultural Institute in 
London). 
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In THE USSR, Shaw has for long been regarded as a staunch friend 
of the Soviet people, and during 1957 they recalled, in the words of 
one of them, ‘with respect and gratitude this wonderful writer and 
courageous man who enriched the treasure-house of world culture 
with his writings’. There were stage presentations to open the autumn 
theatrical season, celebrations on television during the year, on the 
day itself a ‘literary-musical concert’ was held in Moscow's Central 
Park, where also talks on GBS were given, and the anniversary was 
also marked by the showing of a documentary film on Shaw, in the 
making of which this Society was able to be of some small assistance. 
Exhibitions were held in all libraries of the Soviet Union, and there 
were many literary discussions and talks. The Lenin Library was said 
to be issuing a reference book on Russian editions of Shaw's works, 
and the USSR Library of Foreign Literature in Moscow a biblio- 
graphical reference book on Shaw’s biography and works. 

The first time Shaw's Complete Works were published in Russia 
was in 1910. Since 1917 several editions of his selected works have 
appeared, and his principa) plays have been published in separate 
editions. In 1922, the Publishing House of World Literature, founded 
on the initiative of Maxim Gorky, put out a volume of Shaw's plays 
which was edited by the well-known Soviet writer Kornei Chukovsky, 
whw also wrote the preface. In 1953 the State Publishing House of 
Literature produced a one-volume edition of Shaw's selected works, 
which included several of his plays, beginning with Widowers’ Houses 
and ending with Too True to Be Good. This is the edition that has the 
striking frontispiece used by Messrs. Constable and Company in 
their prospectus of the English Standard Edition of Shaw, and a 
copy was kindly given to the Society by Mrs. Eleanor Fox, secretary 
of SCR, after her talk to the Society on Russian Literature. Moscow's 
Foreign Languages Publishing House has also issued seven English 
editions of Shaw's plays, and the centenary was itself marked by other 
Russian publishing ventures, including a volume of Shaw’s plays 
from the Publishing House of Children’s Literature. The plays them- 
selves are immensely popular and are always being staged in Soviet 
theatres, with—as elsewhere—Pygmalion a particular favourite. 

Among the latest Shavian intelligence from the USSR is that How 
He Lied to Her Husband has been filmed, primarily for television 
studios. It is the first Soviet attempt at a Shaw film; the work was 
done by yous directors and cameramen. 

(For much of the above information, as well as for photographs for our 
archives, we are indebted to SCR and to ‘Soviet News’.) 


IN BULGARIA, which like the USSR last year issued a Shaw Com- 
memoration postage stamp, it was through Russian translations that 
Shaw came to be widely read late in the 19th Century and early in 
the 20th. In this language he is still read, since all his works have been 
published in it. According to Dr. Victor Sharenkov, writing in Bulgaria 
Today, Bulgarian readers now take such a keen interest in Shaw, that 
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when translations of his books arrive in Sofia, they are sold out 
within a day or two. Eight of Shaw's plays figure in the repertoire of 
Bulgarian theatres, and for frequency and popularity of performance 
Shaw is second only to Shakespeare among British dramatists whose 
works are presented on the Bulgarian stage. The hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth did not pass unnoticed. Famous Bulgarians 
honoured him at celebrations held at the National Theatre and else- 
where, and the ovation given to Pygmalion in Sofia was further 
evidence of the growing Bulgarian interest in and appreciation of the 
works of GBS. A great many articles appeared in newspapers and 
periodicals. All Bulgaria expressed her respect and love for the great 
humanist writer and dramatist, and many of the country’s leading 
cultural and political figures joined the British Minister at the cele- 
brations, organized by the National Peace Committee, the Ministry 
of Culture, the Union of Writers, and the Committee for Friendly 
Relations with Foreign Countries. 


In CZECHOSLOVAKIA, reports hie News Letter, the Shaw Cen- 
tenary was a lively affair, the Grand Old Man having been known 
and loved there for many a year old favourites found their way back 
to the stage, among them Saint Joan at the National Theatre, and 
Pygmalion in the repertoire of several theatres. Popular and affec- 
tionate caricatures of Shaw, from Karel Capek’s to Adolf Hoff- 
meister’s adorned posters and catalogues, and exhibitions reminded 
the present generation of past Shaw and Shavianisms. Among the 


many first nights with which Prague theatres honoured the memory 
of the humorous socialist—or the social humorist—one of the most 
delightful was Arms and the Man at the Comedy Theatre. Caesar and 
Cleopatra was the play chosen to honour the dramatist in Brno. The 
amateur People’s Art Theatre chose six of Shaw's one-act pieces to 
perform in Prague, five of them (including Shakes versus Shav) having 
not been as presented in Czechoslovakia. An evening devoted 


to the works of GBS included scenes from Saint Joan, Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Pygmalion, and Widowers’ Houses. The main speech on 
this occasion, held on June 12th in Prague under the sponsorship of 
the Czechoslovak Peace Committee and other organizations, was 
delivered by Professor Zdenek Vancura of Charles University, a 
member of this Society. Dr. C. Otakar Vocadlo has also been lec- 
turing on GBS, and he has promised us a special article on Shaw in 
Czechoslovakia. 


IN SWITZERLAND, celebrations were on a more modest scale, 
though Artemis-Verlag have been bringing out the revised Trebitsch 
transiation of Shaw's works in a very handsome edition. ‘It was left 
to a rather left-wing cultural association, Kultur und Volk’, writes 
fellow-member Dr. Alfred Dutli, ‘to commemorate Shaw's birthday. 
| was asked to address the meeting in Zurich, which I did, and I 
arranged for some Mozart piano music to be played before and after 
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my talk. For a subject | chose “Bernard Shaw, Classic and Contemp- 
orary”’. It was a pleasant evening, and a very good audience was 
extremely attentive.’ 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA our Special Correspondent in Cape Town 
writes of the Shavian state of the Union: Whether or not Shaw is 
for all time, it can hardly be said that he is just now for all places. 
In its own way, however, South Africa has marked the Centenary. 
Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson gave some Shavian 
recollections to The Cape Argus when they were here some months 
ago, and the South African Broadcasting Corporation recorded an 
interview with Miss Patch for the day itself. Readings from Saini 
Joan were broadcast one Saturday evening, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Hutchinson's memories of the Fabians of thirty and forty years ago 
has been broadcast from a BBC recording. A photograph of GBS 
filled the front cover of The Radio Bulletin for the birthday week, in 
which listeners were able to hear a broadcast of Pygmalion, as well as 
talks on Shaw as thinker and dramatist. On October 24th, the present 
writer gave a centenary address at the College of Music in Cape Town. 

The broadcast Pygmalion was a mixture of stage and screen 
versions, as also, unhappily, was the Cape Town Little Theatre's 
production of the same play. A grand reception that is not really 
grand is a bore, and when instead of seeing a bevy of beautiful 
women twirling beneath chandeliers, we have to look at two or three 
oafs who are ill at ease in evening dress, and have to listen to what 
they, in supposed diplomatic corps voices, wish to tell us of the 
reception, the performance is slowed down to no advantage. Still, on 
the whole this Cape Town Pygmalion was quite enjoyable—and it is 
unlikely tha: standards of Shaw performance were higher in other 
parts of the Union. As for the Johannesburg Festival Committee, it 
apparently was unaware of any need to honour GBS. Johannesburg 
was quite intoxicated with culture—but on account of its own 
seventieth birthday, not of Shaw's hundredth. 

But mingled with thankfulness for such tokens of Shavian interest 
as the year has shown are misgivings arising from the feeling and 
thought of this strange country. Even among people who take delight 
in Shaw's plays there is an inclination to treat them as farce, while 
the popular press proclaims My Fair Lady as better than Pygmalion 
because all the Shaw nonsense has been cut out of it. The common 
social ethic here is alarmingly Victorian, and words such as ‘welfare 
state’ or ‘liberal’ arouse hisses of derision. Such ideas may be all 
right in a shabby old-fashioned island like Britain, but not in this 
land of limitless progress! It is not appreciated that attention to 
writers and thinkers of Shaw's strength should help South Africa to 
avoid mistakes made in developing Europe. Instead, the leaders of 
the country try to put the clock back hundreds of years. It is an 
official view here that the 19th Century liberal school of thought, to 
which Shaw is heir and to which all that is best in modern Europe 
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owes so much, is a Communist agency. Anyone here, South African 
or not, who believes that the welfare of the people of South Africa 
calls for measures other than those taken by the Government is 
treated as an enemy of the State. Among such desperado liberals are 
nearly all the Anglican clergy, who hold to their liberal beliefs at the 
risk of being suppressed under the Communism laws, by which 
personal property can be searched and confiscated, without warrant, 
in the search for evidence. Government speakers short of something 
to say need only mention Michael Scott or Trevor Huddleston to fan 
self-righteous hatred. 

The basic issue is, of course, apartheid. All liberals oppose it, but 
it will be far more difficult to reintroduce a liberal franchise which 
has now been destroyed than it was accept a liberal franchise based 
on tradition, and Government opponents have failed to promote a 
common policy. Before long the Government will try to exclude 
from the Universities of the Witwatersrand and Cape Town all non- 
white students who, it is said, can go to universities for non-whites. 
There are, of course, no non-white universities yet. . . . 

It will be gathered that the Government has far more control over 
universities than in Britain, and it is unlikely that protests from the 
Witwatersrand and Cape Town will even be considered. An English 
lecturer was recently forced to resign because some of his students 
told the authorities that he was too liberal! In the light of ‘such 
happenings it may seem that the study of Shaw in the universities is 
an anomaly arising from some oversight. But Shaw still goes into the 
syllabus, and it may be that he is a big enough figure to keep his place 
there. If he does not, so much the worse for South Africa. 

Still, the outlook is not yet wholly sombre. Whites and non-whites 
do try to associate, even if they have to search hard to find a place 
where thay can take a cup of tea together in town. They cannot go 
together to watch the MCC play cricket, but they can talk about it 
enthusiastically afterwards. The death of Miss Attlee, sister of the 
former Prime Minister and well known here for her years of work 
among the Cape coloured peoples, was a sorrow to people of all 
colours who had helped her or been helped by her work. And there 
is a certain coloured lady who appears on The Parade, or market 
place, in Cape Town, to preach the Gospel. Around her gather all 
colours of men and women, forming a ring of twenty yards dia- 
meter. The lady is a natural Shavian, for she knows by her own 
powers what Adolphus Cusins had to be told. She preaches the 
Gospel with song and dance to her own banjo: 


‘When you've shouted Rule Britannia, 
When you've sung God Save the Queen . 


Like the memorable show of flowers in Trafalgar Place, this is one 
of the most wonderful things in Cape Town. 


IN Paris, M. Jean Marais has added to his outstanding success with 
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Pygmalion a new production of Caesar and Cleopatra, based on the 
centenary celebration version he presented at St. Malo last autumn, 
but considerably enlarged and elaborated. According to The Times the 
text has been ‘freshened up’ to include such topical allusions as‘Egypte 
aux égyptiens!’ 


Mr. R. J. MINNEY, the playwright, has ey given us the follow- 
ing account of Shaw celebrations in China: The Chinese honoured 


the centenary of Bernard Shaw's birth by two celebrations: one in 
Peking, the other in Shanghai. I was invited to attend because I knew 
Shaw during the latter phase of his life, and was accompanied by 
Lennox Robinson, the Irish playwright, who was Shaw's secretary 
for a short time, close on fifty years ago. 





At both places excerpts from Shaw’s plays were performed in 
Chinese, preceded by speeches and tributes from Chinese playwrights 
and us. Two scenes from Mrs. Warren's Profession were presented in 
Peking on July 27th, the day after the actual centenary, and the scene 
from The Appple Cart in which the American Ambassador calls on 
the King of England to ask if America may return to the British 
Commonwealth. The latter was suggested by us. It was one of the 
very few Shaw plays of which they had no translation, but they got 
one done, rehearsed it and played it—all within six days; the girl 
playing the Princess made most expressive use of her fan to cover her 
silences. 

At Shanghai the celebrations were held on August 3rd at eight 
o'clock in the morning in the midst of the worst typhoon Shanghai 
has had for thirty years. Once again there was a scene from Mrs 
Warren's Profession. | wondered at their fondness for this play in 
view of the fact that there are no longer any brothels in China. I was 
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told that it was because of the struggle of the girl in it to win her 
freedom from social and domestic domination. 

We were also given at Shanghai a scene from Arms and the Man, 
the scene in which the soldier breaks into the bedroom. The acting 
in this was quite outstanding. The girl was played by Denni Wang, 
who was at the Old Vic in London for two years studying under 
Michel St. Denis, and the soldier was played with brilliant swash- 
buckling panache by Shih Hui, who is both an actor and a film 
director. 

In all these scenes, though they talked in Chinese, they wore 
Western clothes. 


Theatre Arts 
Shaw on Stage, Screen, and Air 


AMONG THE more serious omissions in the last number of The 
Shavian was the account of three special matinée performances of 
Vrs. Warren's Profession, put on at the Royal Court Theatre during 
the Shaw centenary week in July last. Here is what our reporter wrote 
at the time: I was enna happy to be present on the afternoon 
of Shaw’s 100th birthday in this most Shavian of all London theatres 
lo see Terence O'Brien's production (worthy of a far longer run) of 
Vrs. Warren's Profession, with Ellen Pollock playing the role that 
might have been created for her. This surely will be one of the out- 


standing Shavian performances of this, or may Even so, a young 


actress, Julia Worth, stands up to her very beautifully as Vivie, and 
she is ably supported by Howard Williams as Frank. Mr. O’Brien 
himself inclines to the melodramatic, though most effectively, as 
Crofts, and Michael Golden makes a nicely dubious Reverend Sam. 
Richard Morris is quietly sympathetic as Praddy. | think it is one of 
the best Shaw productions I’ve seen for some time. 


Androcles and the Lion was broadcast in the BBC Home Service 
on January 19th as part of its winter ‘Against the Wind’ series, con- 
cerned with various aspects of freedom. On television, Getting Married 
was put out on Channel One on March 7th, with Margaret Rawlings 
as Mrs. George. The Manchesetr Guardian's television critic felt that 
this Shavian comedy-debate ‘does not wear so well as some of his 
other comedies, and the BBC’s production . . . was sometimes stuck 
with a group of arguing characters too stiffly posed in order to keep 
within camera-view. That said, the play had much that was amusing, 
for even Shaw debating unconventional views of marriage through 
about seven mouthpieces, is more sparkling than most playwrights 
now.’ Mr. Bernard Hollowood, however, in Punch, confessed to 
kicking himself for wasting 15 minutes on Getting Married—‘dreadful, 
through no fault but Shaw’s’. Any man who can be so dogmatically 
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sure of any play, let alone one of Shaw's, within 15 minutes, deserves 
to be kicked, and not only by himself. 


Mr. John Moody, Director of the Bristol Old Vic Company, tells 
us that the Company were very touched by our good wishes on the 
opening night of Pygmalion (March 12th) for an ‘unrestricted recep- 
tion’ of the play. This, apparently, took place, and we are told that 
in spite of the threat of the arrival of My Fair Lady within the next 
few years, the Bristol public are all clamouring for seats. Pygmalion 
is also to be presented at the Questors, who have a very high amateur 
standard of Shavian production, at the end of April. 


On March 9th, the International Music Association in London 
presented two works for corno di bassetto. According to The Times: 
Miss Georgina Dobrée and Mr. Alexander Kelly played the only 
known work written for basset-horn and piano, a sonata by an unknown 
Mannheimer, Franz Danzi. The basset-horn in Miss Dobrée's hands 
proved to be so mild an instrument that one wondered how the redoubt- 
able Bernard Shaw ever came to adopt ‘Corno di Bassetto’ as his 
pseudonym, though the low notes, it is true, have a hollow, slightly 
cynical tone that might perhaps turn mephistophelian. But no such side 
to its character was observable in this blameless sonata, nor in the 
wholly delightful Konzertstuck for clarinet, basset-horn and piano of 
Mendelssohn, for which Miss Thea oe joined the party. The two wind 
instruments burbled and carolled blithely and disported themselves with 

the innocence of kittens. 


At the end of September, the National Film Theatre did the great 
service of helping to remind us what a gem Gabriel Pascal's 1938 
production of Pygmalion, directed by Anthony Asquith and Leslie 
Howard, really was. It was so good, in fact, that one could not help 
rather wistfully wondering if it might not even have been possible to 
introduce for once a sterner note at the end by using something of 
Shaw's epilogue, instead of encouraging the usual romantic nonsense 
indulged in by unregenerate stage directors. Major Barbara was also 
given an evening's showing at the same cinema. Most interesting of 
all was the inclusion in the program with Pygmalion of the first 
scenes only from Caesar and Cleopatra, so beautifully acted by 
Claude Rains and Vivien Leigh, and on this occasion notably well 
received by an enthusiastic audience (we have seldom been so con- 
scious of ‘audience participation’ in the cinema) and given an ovation 
at the end—clearly indicating that those present would have wel- 
comed more of this moving production (by Gabriel Pascal), so spite- 
fully received by many critics on its original showings in 1945. 
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Literary Survey 
Man of the Century 


GeorGe BERNARD SHAW: Man of the Century. By Archibald Henderson. 
Illustrated. New York: (Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1956. $12). 


ONE CAN JUST imagine the faces of the reviewers when, hardly 
recovered from St. John Ervine’s enormous biography, they were 
confronted with Dr. Archibald Henderson's mammoth work! It 
proved not such a formidable piece of homework after all, and one 
of them pleasantly confesses: 


Last September St. John Ervine published a Shaw biography of 628 
pages, and | thought I had had —_ 7 of the subject for the present. 
But that was a hasty conclusion. r. Henderson's one-volume en- 
cyclopedia is not oa informative and many-sided but consistently 
entertaining. After Beatrice Webb and Shaw had, on one occasion, 
discussed the Poor Law at a public meeting in Edinburgh, Mrs Webb 
threw the meeting open for questions: ‘If you want a brilliant answer, 
ask Mr. Shaw’, she said. ‘If you want a plain statement of fact, ask me.’ 
Mr. Henderson's thick book is full of plain facts and brilliant answers. 


That was Mr. Brooks Atkinson, drama critic for The New York 
Times, writing in The New York Times Book Review of December 16th, 
and during the course of his excellent review he tells us: 


It was not until 1911, after a visit to Shaw and prodigious labors, that 
Mr. Henderson completed his authorized biography, ‘George Bernard 
Shaw, His Life (thirty-nine years before he died) and Works.’ Since then 
Mr. Henderson has published *Table Talk of G. B.S.’ (1925), ‘Is Bernard 


Shaw a Dramatist?’ (1927) and ‘Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet’ 
(1932). He has also published ‘Lines on the Cubic Surface’ and ‘A New 
Geometrical Interpretation of Einstein's Special Relativity Theory’, for 
until he retired in 1948, Mr. Henderson was professor of pure matne- 
matics at the University of North Carolina. He has a ‘polygonal mind’, 
his scientific colleagues say. 

Since he is only 79 years of age, the new biography may not be his 
last word on the subject. But it might well be. He can hardly do better 
and no one can write another without using this one as source book. It 
is 969 pages long. It weighs four pounds on the bathroom scales, or 
approximately, for the bathroom scales are not exactly legible. 


There are also, we may add, 31 pages of preliminary matter, 
making a grand total of 1,001 pages, and the ten parts of the book 
include: ‘A Hazard of New Fortunes’, ‘Cultural Explorations’, 
‘Fabianism and the Social Upheaval’, ‘Shaw and the Webbs’ (espec- 
ially interesting for its two chapters of Shaw's letters to the Webbs, 
1891-1945), ‘The Dramatist to the Fore’, ‘Early Successes’, “The 
Dramas’, ‘Shaw's Way with a Play’, ‘Model for a Superman’, and 
‘The End of the Beginning’. The one thing that is not quite so com- 
plete as it might have been is the Index. In fact, as Mr. Brooks 
Atkinson concludes, ‘Mr. Henderson's book is long and massive. 
But the Shavian electricity crackles all through it.’ 

Our own Allan M. Laing writes: This is a whale of a book! Not 
content with 1,001 pages of ordinary type, Dr. Henderson’s exub- 
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erance overflows into footnotes in small type on nearly every page. 
Not only should these not be overlooked by the student interested in 
sources, but the ordinary reader who neglects them will miss many a 
pithy remark and amusing anecdote. The book is the crowning 
achievement of a lifetime of research and devotion. To read it is to 
know Shaw intimately and to appreciate to the full the justice of Dr. 
Henderson’s description of Shaw as the Man of the Century. Ex- 
haustive detail, carefully documented facts, ample and apt quotation, 
shrewd and balanced criticism, informed comment and fascinating 
new material (especially Shaw letters) make the new biography the 
most useful and thoroughgoing work on Shaw ever published or ever 
likely to be published. Dr. Henderson, known in the United States 
as the New Crichton, fully justifies Shaw’s selection of him many 
years ago as his Biographer-in-Chief. 

And the General Secretary adds: \f ever one man’s confidence in 
another was justified, it was Shaw's in Henderson. Half a century of 
loyalty, patience, and industry, have produced a Shavian manual of 
outstanding value, utterly devoid of sycophancy, but chock-full of 
devotion and understanding. We are indeed fortunate in our Shavian 
library: Chesterton for brilliance, Bentley for soundness and critical 
acumen, Pearson for liveliness and apt quotation, Ervine for the 
Irish soul of GBS—not to mention several others with their own 
special virtues—but for the information desk and the overall picture 
of the most dynamic and abundantly lived 94 years in the history of 
man, THE book is Henderson's. It is difficult to conceive that it will 
not go on being so. 


The Shaw-Barker Letters 


BERNARD SHAW'S LETTERS TO GRANVILLE BARKER; edited by C. B. 
Purdom; with commentary and notes (London: Phoenix House, 1957. 25s; New 
York: Theatre Arts Books. $4.50). 


Reviewed by E. J. West 


RECENTLY, reviewing fellow-member C. B. Purdom's biography of 
Harley Granville Barker for an American journal, I expressed regret 
that the intimate relationship between Barker and Shaw seems inad- 
equately treated because of the decision to publish Shaw's letters to 
his protege separately. | am now reviewing the American edition of 
these letters under pressure of time and other duties and I hesitate 
to make a final judgment, but I am inclined to believe that for the 
general reader Mr. Purdom might better have put the materials of 
both volumes into a single study. The reader of the biography who 
is not knowledgeable with theatrical affairs in London during the first 
decades of the century will not realize fully how important Shaw was 
in all the workings of the Court Theatre, and the reader of these 
letters, unless he is initially concerned personally as scholar or as 
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theatre-worker with the whole story, will fairly certainly be dis- 
appointed, 

Shaw was incapable of writing even a postcard without getting 
something of his personality into words, and there are several entries 
published herein which will be cherished by the true Shavian (for 
instance, the charming bit of spoof to Tita Brand on p. 46; the letter 
on p. 80 addressed to Vedrenne and ay written by Lillah 
McCarthy—one hopes it was used; and the heartfelt but finely 
humorous series of postcards on pp. 167-168, lamenting the ‘ghastly 
fact’ of his fifty-fourth birthday), but the general reader will find 
himself ddeaeh in a mass of minutiae concerning programming, 
casting, settings, costumes, rehearsal details, and business manage- 
ment which cannot possibly hold his attention. Admitting the amount 
of material concerned with business procedure in the letters to 
Golding Bright which I edited recently as Advice to a Young Critic 
and Other Letters (may | emphasize that I had no hand in the English 
edition published by Peter Owen Limited; although my introduction 
was pirated, the letters were not edited), nevertheless, most of the 
collection offered important and finely written additional information 
or suggestion concerning Shaw's principles and practice both of 
criticism and of playwriting. The new collection is definitely con- 
cerned only with the practical business of running a theatre. 

But for the Shavian who realizes that the Master’s main concern 
with both theatre and drama was practical, for the theatre-historian, 
and for the director who contemplates producing any of the plays 
from Widowers’ Houses through Androcles, these new letters are a 
mine of information and advice, and required reading. As a fellow- 
editor of Shaw correspondence, I appreciate Mr. Purdom’s difficulties 
in settling the plan and distribution of commentary and deciding how 
much information should be given the reader; as a scholar of Shaw 
and theatre history, | am satisfied (except that I must point out that 
the ‘Eleanor’ referred to on pp. 49-51 was most certainly not Ellen 
Terry, but Eleanor Robson), but | wonder if the general reader has 
been given enough information. The arrangement of the notes seems 
lo me a bit spotty; I, who as a specialist should not be, am frequently 
confused. 

The proofreading is sloppy. I am too familiar with both Shaw's 
handwriting and typewriting to accept as his the all too frequent mis- 
spellings. I trust ines represent typographical errors (as surely does 
Widower’s Houses in the index), but I lament their appearance in so 
expensive a volume. 

| seem to have turned captious. Actually I am delighted finally to 
have this treasure-trove of Shaviana in hand, and I know I shall soon 
wear out my volume by constant reference. 


(Editorial Note: Of special interest in connexion with the above is the Winter 
1946 number of Drama, which contains six pages of GBS on Granville-Barker, 
wr y - just after Barker's death. We have just a few copies at 2s, or 30 cents, 
post free). 





The Shaw Bulletin 


A NEW VOLUME of The Shaw Bulletin (published three times annu- 
ally by The Shaw Society of America) makes an excellent start in 
January 1957 under the editorship of Dr. Stanley Weintraub (Depart- 
ment of English Literature, The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa., USA), and is once again available from us to our 
own non-institutional members outside the United States and Canada 
at the special reduced rate of 20s. the calendar year. This first number 
contains an early Shaw book review (‘Leaves from a Prison Diary’), 
Elmer Rice’s speech at the Shaw Centenary Dinner in London, 
articles on Shaw and Dickens and Shaw and Charles Lever, theatre 
notes, and book reviews that include the following, reprinted by us 
with the very kind permission of The Shaw Bulletin: 


The Strange Triangle of G.B.S.: Caveat Lector! 


AUTHORESSED By Tullah Innes Hanley, this 356 page fantasy, merci- 
fully limited to an edition of 250 copies (Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
$12.00), is purported to be a ‘remarkable account of an affair between 
Bernard Shaw, the leading lady in many of his plays, and her actor hus- 
band’, and that ‘All of the incidents, places and characters in this bio- 
a story are true... ." With regard to places and characters, we 

ave no quarrel, but with incidents, Shavians everywhere will elevate 
shocked and incredulous eyebrows even when the incidents are de- 
scribed within the privileged sanctity of a novel. 

The Strange Triangle of G.B.S. is saved from total oblivion, not by 
its contents, but by its jacket which is superbly adorned with a photo- 
graph of Mrs. Hanley. Clearly, the authoress is a remarkably beautiful 
woman and the reviewer vainly hoped that the Editor would accept an 
art review as a substitute. 

This ‘biographical story’ deals with the relationship of a man (who 
by some extraordinary coincidence bears the name of George Bernard 
Shaw) to Janet Achurch and her husband, Charles Charrington. Miss 
Achurch's avocation seems to have been the collection of lovers, and in 
this she was ably and apparently cagerly assisted by her husband. Mr 
Charrington's crowning achievement in connection with this service was 
the presentation of Shaw to his (Charrington's) wife, whereupon Char- 
rington recedes into pink shadows, emerging now and then to utter 
small cries of encouragement. Through it all Mrs. Hanley leaves very 
little to the imagination for the romantically inclined. But it seems these 
poor dears are also doomed to disappointment, as the imaginary talkety- 
talkety talkathon winds its way through the detailed kisses and caresses, 
lamely running the conversational gamut from Art to zygotes, without, 
however, the benefit of Shavian wit and wisdom. 

Shaw, as exhumed in the novel, struts from chapter to chapter with 
insufferable pedantry and from bedroom to bedroom with unbelieveable 
nonchalance. The ‘confidential information’ (alluded to in the jacket) 
to which Mrs. Hanley had access was, apparently, not available to the 
playwright, who might have been pleased to learn that his unconsum- 
mated marriage to Charlotte Payne-Townshend had indeed been con- 
summated not only during, but prior to their marriage. The garden at 
Ayot St. Lawrence, strewn with the mingled ashes of Bernard and 
Charlotte Shaw, must have trembled as the printing press recorded this 
revelation. 

In short, The Strange Triangle of G.B.S. is a strange potpourri. Mrs 
Hanley, probably innocently enough, has cooked up a kettle of grave 
distortions and has done a disservice to the dignity and purposeful genius 
of Bernard Shaw. With the wealth of unpublished correspondence avail- 
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able to her, she has twisted and stretched this precious material into a 
sensational story reminiscent of the tawdry Sunday Supplements of the 
nineteen-twenties. The authoress might perform a genuine and signi- 
ficant service by organizing and publishing ‘straight’ the letters and 
documents upon which her fiction apparently is based 

To end on a less cheerful note—Mrs. Hanley intends to use ‘a trunkful 
of notes . . . for other amazing true stories’. Somehow, Shaw will weather 
those too. —Ozy 


Aspects of Elgar 


Letters OF Epwarp ELGAR AND OTHER WRITINGS; selected, edited 
and annotated, by Percy M. Young. Illustrated. (London: Bles, 1956. 42s). 


IN The Shavian No. 6 appeared a summary of Dr. Young's talk to 
the National Book League and ourselves in July 1955 on ‘Shaw, 
Shakespeare and Elgar’, and of his earlier book, Elgar O.M., Miss 
Harriet Cohen has written: ‘A magnificent biography of Sir Edward 
Elgar. The great man is brought so vividly to mind that I find it 
difficult to leave the book’. 

It will be just as difficult to leave these 450 or so pieces of Elgariana 
(collected from the 2000 letters now in possession of the Elgar 
Estate), with their special 16-page appendix of letters from GBS. The 
editor tells us: ‘Elgar, an inveterate theatre-goer, at first found Shaw's 
plays unpalatable, but in the course of time he developed an enthus- 
iasm for Shaw that was only less great than Shaw's for Elgar.’ In 
fact, the first reference to Shaw is Elgar’s reaction in 1904, as a 
Catholic, to reading Man and Superman: 


Bernard Shaw is hopelessly wrong, as all these fellows are, on 
fundamental things:—amongst others they punch Xtianity & 
try to make it fit their civilization instead of making their civil- 
ization fit It. He is an amusing liar, but not much more and it is 
a somewhat curious pt. that in the Don Juan scene he makes 
his characters ‘live in the remembrance’ (in figure, age, etc.) just, 
or not just but very like Newman in Gerontius: Extremes meet 
sometimes. 


But though in 1907 Elgar was finding Shaw's The Devil's Disciple (of 
which their mutual friend, Troyte Griffith, had designed the scenery) 
‘a poor play, with moments of power’, extremes were evidently to 
meet, and the following year Elgar considers Getting Married in 
performance ‘fine’, and he also liked Misalliance. In later years, Elgar 
found Shaw's plays at Malvern ‘a great delight and inspiration’, 
writes Dr. Young, and to GBS is dedicated the orchestral version of 
Elgar’s Severn Suite as an enduring token of the great composer's 
esteem. An interesting photograph in Bernard Shaw Through the 
Camera shows Elgar rehearsing his Nursery Suite in 1931, with the 
then Duke and Duchess of York on his right and GBS on his left. 
As the Music Critic of The Times wrote in ‘Aspects of Elgar in 450 
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of his letters’: ‘Shaw’s letters are astonishing because in them a man 
who gloried outwardly in having no deference for anybody is shown 
with an element of reverence in his friendship with Elgar at the time 
of Sir Barry Jackson's Malvern dramatic festivals’. Indeed, Shaw's 
unalloyed admiration may be said to have been limited to very few, 
and prominent among them were William Morris and Sir Edward 
Elgar. 


Attractive Dramabooks 


One of the most attractive and enterprising series of paperbacks to 
come our way from America are Hill and Wang’s Dramabooks, 
which aim to establish a permanent library of the great classics of the 
theatre of all countries, the advisory editor being Eric Bentley. A 
prominent feature of the series is the re-publication of some of the 
old Mermaid series (Marlowe, Ford, Congreve, Webster and Tour- 
neur, etc.) as Mermaid Dramabooks, also to include newcomers such 
as Sheridan and the French collection reviewed below. We have also 
received Chesterton's George Bernard Shaw (which, however, lacks 
the final ‘Later Phases’ chapter of the 1935 and later English editions), 
Henry James's The Scenic Art, and the Granville-Barker Preface to 
Hamiet. In the Evergreen Books series, Grove Press of New York 
has published On Actors and the Art of Acting, by George Henry 
Lewes ($1.45). 


T. F. EVANS writes: 


The Well-Made Play 


CAMILLE AND OTHER PLAYS; edited with an Introduction to the 
well-made play by Stephen S. Stanton (New York: Hill and Wang, 1957. 
$1.45). The er plays are: A Peculiar Position and The Glass of Water, 
by Scribe; A Scrap of Paper, by Sardou; and Olympe's Marriage, by 
Augier. 

THE TERM ‘the well-made play’, as Mr. Eric Bentley has pointed 
out, is now ‘little more than an emotive noise signalling dis- 
approval’. Unless we are close students of the 19th century 
theatre we tend to think of the well-made play as a primitive 
form of dramatic art swept aside by Ibsen and Shaw and to leave 
it at that. In fact the expression refers to a type of play developed 
in France in which the dramatist concentrated his attention on 
the mechanics of plot and construction and neglected psychol- 
ogical truth and often probability in the portrayal of his char- 
acters. Both Ibsen and Shaw were greatly indebted to the well- 
made play for the basic structure in early works, while of course 
taking care to build upon it by means of their own individual 
treatment and ideas. Those who wish to improve their knowledge 
of the subject are strongly recommended to a new American 
anthology Camille and other Plays (Hill and Wang Inc., $1.45). 
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Besides five of the best known French plays of the 19th century 
(in translation) it includes an informative and stimulating intro- 
duction by Stephen S. Stanton. 

By a happy coincidence London theatregoers have been able 
to see a production of one of the plays in the volume, for Mme. 
Edwige Feuillére and her company have presented La Dame aux 
Camélias (alternatively Camille) at the Palace Theatre. It is a 
strange reflection that this hundred-year old work should survive 
on the stage whereas all English plays of that age are dead and 
buried. To tell the truth this is no masterpiece. William Archer 
called it ‘that somewhat mawkish but irresistibly touching idyll 
of passion in the midst of pollution’, and it certainly has qualities 
of theatrical effectiveness. Nevertheless it shows very clearly one 
of the main faults of the well-made play because its values are 
solely theatrical and the characters are as they are, not because 
they are real personalities but because of the parts assigned to 
them in the drama. The great attraction of the piece in the 
theatre is of course the magnificent acting role of the heroine 
Marguerite Gautier. Not all of Madame Feuillére’s predecessors 
in the part have avoided treating it as an opportunity for the 
display of virtuosity but she, no doubt sensing that this would be 
out of keeping with both modern acting styles and modern 
psychology did not embark on any great scenes of uncontrollable 
passion. Her performance was rather one of exquisite subtlety 
and a most sensitive range of expression of emotion. Her acting 
is consummate but the performance did raise very strongly in 
the mind the question whether she was not to some extent 
wasting herself on a museum piece. 


HUGH MILLER writes: 


The Paradox of Acting 


THe Parapox oF AcTING, by Denis Diderot, and Masks or Faces, 
by William Archer; with an introduction by Lee Strasberg. (New York: 
ill & Wang Dramabook, 1957. $1.25). 


BERTHOLD BRECHT probably made it inevitable that Diderot's 
famous Paradox should be republished in English at the present 
time. For the line of approach of Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble 
approximates to that of Diderot’s ideal actor—/e comédien sans 
sensibilité. 

Brecht’s translator, Eric Bentley, now gives us in a single, 
inexpensive and carefully produced volume, a reprint of Diderot’s 
classic duologue, in the original excellent translation by Walter 
Herries Pollock, together with Masks or Faces, William Archer's 
rejoinder to the Paradox. There is an introduction to the two 
works by Lee Strasburg which is generally scholarly, but con- 
tains a surprising error. Hamlet's use of the word monstrous in 
the ‘rogue and peasant slave’ soliloquy is held as applying to the 
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actor’s problem, whereas, in fact, Shakespeare employs it to 
underline the irony of the situation. 

Diderot in the seventeen-seventies took great pains over his 
theoretic essay on what acting should be. Probably no other 
treatise on the actor has ever aroused such controversy. The 
author was an ‘anti-emotionalist’, that is, he held that the true 
actor should act from the head, and that great sensibility in a 
player makes for megacnyees | in execution, 

the Paradox was not published till 1830, forty-six years after 
the author's death. In 1888, William Archer, eminent critic, 
dramatist and translator of Ibsen, published Masks or Faces’, a 
study in the psychology of acting. This work was the result of the 
appearance in 1883 of Pollock's translation of Diderot with an 
introduction by Henry Irving. That book in its turn had been 
prompted by Coquelin’s work, Art and the Actor, which supported 
the Diderot theory. 

Coquelin and Irving debated at length and in public. Irving, 
quiet and scholarly, was an ‘emotionalist’, Coquelin, was in 
strong and somewhat outrageous opposition. 

Archer, in order to test the strength of the anti-emotion 
theory, distributed a questionnaire to leading English players, 
und in Masks or Faces he summarised the answers, gathered 
scattered biographical evidence and, from them, drew his own 
conclusions. In the result, it was apparent that actors in general 
were anti-Diderot. 

It is significant to note that a symposium of the views of 
leading players in Paris, compiled in 1949, shows that, in the 
main, French actors of today are at one with their English fellows 
of the eighties in being confessed ‘emotionalists.’ 

But just what does that prove? Surely the actor, because of 
his very nature, is not profoundly affected by theories in any age. 
Jean-Louis Barrault said he could not pronounce on the Diderot 
theory—simply because he was an actor. 

But despite all the disputations, Archer's studious enquiries, 
and the fact that Diderot’s opponents always far exceed in 
numbers his supporters, can one say that his theory is con- 
founded? And, more importantly, could any conclusive con- 
founding ever be based on the testimonies pe Pore It is very 
questionable, because simplicity and naiveté are essential virtues 
in the finest player—the virtues which earn him his reputation 
for stupidity. In him, shining intelligence is penetrating intuition 
and the hawk’s eye for characteristics. Profundity is not for him; 
nor is introspection which destroys spontaneity. 

As for sensibility, what is it in the player? Animal spirits, 4 
burst of creative urge, simple emotion, or emotion’s reflex? 

The actor's finished work is a compound of an infinite number 
of points integrated by his personality and skill. Shaw, on more 
than one occasion, referred to the thousands of points which 
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went to the creation of a character by Duse, and how he mar- 
velled at the prodigious labour which had gone to the making of 
a single point. 

How can it be decided at what moment, if any, sensibility 
enters into the actor's process? Could it not be that to the truly 
gifted dramatic artist sensibility is simply an initiating and not 
either a continuing or necessarily constant factor? Since it is 
possible for an actor to play a scene without his mind being 
engaged, why should his emotions be involved? Could not the 
initial conception of character come to the actor in the way that 
light falls on a painter's subject? And could not the subsequent 
processes of selection, refinement and performance be mere craft? 
And why should not that craft be practised with something akin 
to the keen cool skill of an expert tennis player? 

One thing seems certain; in these days of theories on acting, 
people of the theatre and drama students will be talking again 
about Diderot whose ideas Archer considered essentially modern. 
Some may think he was wrong there, for old Horace gave us a 
pretty clear indication that the heart-versus-hand dispute existed 
in his day. However that may be, our student of drama, stretched 
in the spring sunshine with the new volume in his lap, has in 
reverie seemed to hear the voice of a young intellectual in ancient 
Athens. He was speaking to Menander: ‘But, don’t you agree, 
in the theatre the mask is the first step, and laconicism the last?’ 

Whether the fashionable dramatist agreed no one knows, for 
the student was suddenly awakened by a word—laconicism. Of 
course! Laconimos! That's what they called it. Yes, they had 
something there. 

Brecht called it Verfremdungseffekt—or alienation; to Louis 
Jouvet it was dédoublement; to Archer it seemed a sort of heresy, 
to Denis Diderot it was his Method. 


Eng. Lit. 


Messrs. LONGMAN’S list of Eng. Lit. textbooks will include ten 
single-play volumes at about 5 or 6 shillings a volume in what must 
be one of the most attractive and useful GBS series on the market. 
The list includes: (published) Androcles and the Lion, The Apple Cart, 
irms and the Man, Candida, Man and Superman, Pygmalion, Saint 
Joan; (forthcoming) The Devil's Disciple, The Doctor's Dilemma, 
Major Barbara. All, as fellow-member J. F. Horrabin comments in 
Socialist Commentary, are ‘complete with notes and excellent intro- 
ductions by Dr. A. C. Ward. As somebody in Peter Pan (isn't it?) 
observes, ““What a come-down for a pirate!” And how Shakespeare 
and other classics at whom GBS cocked a snook must be chuckling 
on Parnassus.’ 





No Man Is An Island 


‘No man is an island, entire o-_ is the underlying theme of a new 
collection of stories, Ten Men of Meliowbeck, by fellow-member 
Maurice Watling (Ilfracombe: Stockwell, 1957, 9s 6d), in which the 
author depicts ‘the spirit of man fighting for its life against such 
spectres as Time, Convention, Conscience, and Disillusionment’. 
There is a Gissing-like quality about some of the stories. 





Bernard Shaw Rock 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER J. YOUNG of Ash- 
wicken, near King’s Lynn, has very 
kindly sent us a photograph of a re- 
markable rock in Petit Port Bay, 
Guernsey, with an amazing resemblance 
to the features of GBS. It may be poss- 
ible to arrange for further prints to be 
made of the photograph. 











Also of Shavian Interest 


THe Virginia Quarterly Review, vol. 33, no. 1, Winter 1957, contains 
‘Dickens and Shaw: Critics of Society’, by Edgar Johnson (pp. 66 
79), ‘Bernard Shaw Remembered’, by Stanley Rypins (pp. 80/92), 
and ‘A Man Named Shaw’, by Walter Prichard Eaton (pp. 124/127). 

PMLA, which has had several notable articles on Shaw in recent 
months, has had two more in consecutive issues: ‘Bernard Shaw on 
ae: by Sylvan Barnet (LXXI, December 1956, pp. 888/99), 
and ‘Here Was a Caesar: Shaw’s Comedy Today’, by Gordon W 
Couchman (LXXII, March 1957, pp. 272/85). PMLA is a bulky and 
wide-ranging journal containing the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, and is issued five times a year. 

The Victorian Theatre: a Survey, by George Rowell, (O.U.P., 1956 
25s) is a useful companion to the volume of Nineteenth-Century Plays, 
edited by the same author and also published by the Oxford University 
Press. The present work actually covers the period 1792-1914, and 
has an extensive bibliography. 

The New York Public Library has published a useful catalogue ol 
its Bernard Shaw Exhibition of manuscripts, autograph letters, and 
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frst editions from the Berg Collection. This well-annotated and well- 
indexed catalogue has been compiled by John D. Gordan. 

‘Bernard Shaw: the Artist as Philosopher’, by fellow-member 
Sidney P. Albert, appeared in The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
(riricism (XIV, no. 4, June 1956, pp. 419/38). Also received: ‘How 
lo Become a Bernard Shaw’, by A. Anikst (SCR Bulletin: The Arts 
n the USSR, vol. 1, no. 1, January 1957, pp. 1/8); ‘Shaw the Dram- 
uist’, by T. F. Evans (The Highway, December 1956); a number of 
larus largely devoted to GBS (from Trinity College, Dublin); 
Enter George Bernard Shaw’, by Harcourt Williams (in the bulletin 
{the Vic-Wells Association, no. 111, July 1956); and the GBS One 
Hundredth Anniversary number of the Saturday Review (21 July 


956). 


The Innocent Q.C. 


Tue naiveté (to use as kind a word as possible) of expensive Q.C.s 
1 important and technical cases is occasionally something to marvel 
u. In the final session of the Shaw will case, the other day, Mr. 
harles Russell, appearing for the British Museum Trustees, com- 
nenting that a transliteration of Mr. Shaw's play, ‘Androcles and 
ihe Lion,’ into a proposed British alphabet, as directed by the will, 
aid: ‘It would interest me to see the transliteration of the passage: 
Did um get an awful thorn into um’s tootsums wootsums?”’.’ The 
plain implication of this is that Mr. Russell thinks such a trans- 
ieration would be difficult or even impossible. The fact is, of course, 
that it would be just as easy as to transliterate ‘In Spain the rain falls 
mainly on the plain.’ No competent stenographer would find the least 
difficulty in taking it down in shorthand. Anyone with the very 
lightest knowledge of phonetics is well aware of this. After all, it is, 
ike every other intelligible passage in any language, simply a pro- 
nounceable amalgam of vowels and consonants which a new alphabet 
would take in its stride. If the new alphabet failed with such a passage 
| would fail with every other. It seems a little odd that counsel 
briefed (no doubt) at the highest fees, should be so far behind the 
werage intelligent person as not to know this—especially in a case 
which depends on such knowledge. Perhaps Bernard Shaw was right 
when he once said (in effect) that he had never heard an important 
law case in which counsel did not overlook the vital point. 


Shaving 


NEVER SEE a revival of even one of the lesser plays of Shaw 
without thinking that, if an unknown dramatist were to appear with 
i play containing social or political comment, wit and dialogue half 
4s impressive, we would acclaim a great rebirth of the English drama. 


T. F. Evans, in Highway, journal of the WEA, on ‘Shaw the Dramatist.’ 





Shavings 


WHEN WILL You understand that what has ruined you as a 
manager is your love for people who are ‘a little weak, perhaps, but 
just the right tone’. The right tone is never a little weak, perhaps; it 
is always devastatingly strong. Keep your worries for your own plays; 
and leave me the drunken, stagey, brass bound barnstormers my plays 
are written for. 


GBS to Granville-Barker in the recently published Shaw-Barker Letters. 


SHAW WILL SURELY be remembered as a reformer, not because he 
succeeded, but because he failed. He will be remembered as an artist- 
philosopher, because, although he trumpeted from the housetops 
that intellect was all and thought was ecstacy, he could never rid 
himself of the instinct and passion of the artist. His literary work was 
the product of laborious effort, painstaking self-criticism, and fan- 
tastically meticulous correction. But the dramatic poet was unable to 
veil himself behind the prosaic disguise of the dialectic propagandist. 

Shaw's immeasurable zeal in behalf of a juster dispensation and a 
nobler life will never be forgotten; but these are not the chief things 
which shall assure remembrance. Gradualism may be inevitable, but 
Saint Joan is immortal, The Utopian dream of equality of income may 
wever be realized; but the comedic drama of Man and Superman is 
already deathless. Fabian Socialism may die of 7 rot; but Heart 
break House will survive as the salient morality of the Shavian age. 

Atchibald Henderson on George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century. 


With SHAw, then, philosophy, religion, and morality are not 
superimposed on his art, but serve to enrich it. Best of all, they are 
conceived in terms of dynamic antitheses with dramatic reverber- 
ations, all held in a luminous comic suspension. Reason frolics, as 
antic punctuates argument, and jest illumines judgement. In his 
artistic pursuit of supermen, Shaw elevates the human race. He treats 
mankind not only as beings capable of thought and of moral respon- 
sibility, but of laughter as well. He shows the entertainment of ideas 
to be compatible with the entertainment of audiences. In his work, 
philosophy is allied with comedy, ‘the wisest and most exquisite of 
the arts’, in the critical scrutiny of mankind. 


Sidney P. Albert on ‘Bernard Shaw: the Artist as Philosopher.’ 





IT 1S with the very greatest regret we announce that the great 
pressure on our space has once again compelled us to hold over 
Dr. E. J. West's Some Uncollected Shaviana on Theatre and Drama, 
but we promise further generous instalments soon. We intend to 
complete Dr. West's very valuable list, which has been so much 
appreciated, this year. 
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